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N,  CREWDSON 


IT  is  as  a memorial  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  that 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  is 

most  impressive.  Herein  it  becomes  one  of  the  Sioux.  It  was  vitally  necessary  to  obtain  their 
magical  and  memorable  facts  of  history;  a substantial,  consent  to  a journey  through  their  territory, 
undeniable  proof  of  the  incredible  change  that  a Diplomats  both,  Lewis  and  Clark  wrapped  a United 
century  has  wrought  in  the  mighty  West.  States  flag  around  the  Chief,  and  the  bright  beauty 

That  West,  with  its  great  resources  and  achieve-  of  the  Red,  White  and  Blue  won  the  savage  heart. 


urici  al  an  ci  an,  still  ucarir 
name  with  which  they 


But  in  this  aforetime  center  of  a great  tribe  they 
would  find  not  a single  Indian  remaining.  Where 
in  their  time  tiny  spirals  of  blue  smoke  arose 
from  hundreds  of 

wigwam  fires,  a hun-  Multnomah  Falls 

dred  great  smoke- 
stacks would  be 
belching  black  clouds 
above  railroad 
machine-shops  cov- 


ments,  so  long  has  been  familiar  to  us  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  mind  to  conceive  the  ignorance  concerning 
it  which  once  prevailed.  It  did  not  even  belong  to 
us  on  the  day  when  Lewis  wrote  to  Clark  that  “The 
whole  of  that  immense  country  watered  by  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributary  streams,  Missouri  inclusive, 
will  be  the  property  of  the  United  States  within 
twelve  months  from  this  date.” 

President  Jefferson  was  as  eager  as  a child  over  a 
new  and  yet  unexamined  toy,  regarding  this  vast 
addition  to  his  own  country.  Long  before  the 
treaty  had  been  signed  he  had  planned  the  expe- 
dition which  was  to  explore  its  unknown  depths, 
map  its  rivers,  establish  its  geography  and  topo- 
graphy, and  tell  to  the  American  people  all  the 
facts  concerning  the  “Darkest  America”  which 
had  become  their  own.  Fancy  had  peopled  it, 
romance  had  colored  it,  and  myths  invested 
it  with  fantastic  attributes.  What  that 
whole  country  would  be  to-day  and 
how  much  or  how  little  we  should 
know  of  it  had  not  gold  been  dis- 
covered in  California  are  interesting 
subjects  of  speculation.  Africa  is 
the  only  comparison.  But  from  the 
gold  came  the  population  and  the 
railroads,  and  from  the  railroads 
the  greatness. 

History  is  a record  of  dramatic 
changes;  but  what  changes  have  been 
greater  in  a single  century  than  those 
which  would  meet  the  eyes  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  to-day?  Imagine  them  as  ghostly 
voyagers  in  ghostly  rowboats  ascending 
the  Missouri  and  going  over  the  old  trail 
again!  At  the  magnificent  White  City  in 
Forest  Park  they  would  gaze  as  if  it  was  a 
vision.  “This  is  St.  Louis?”  they  would  ask. 

“It  was  a little,  French  settlement  with 
cracks  between  the  buildings  for  streets  when 
we  started  in  1803.”  The  great,  modem  city 
would  be  like  a creation  of  Aladdin’s  lamp. 

The  vast  and  inexhaustible  country  behind  it, 
which  they  were  the  first  to  explore,  they  would 
not  recognize.  They  would  find  themselves 
new  Argonauts  in  a new  literature,  poet  and 
historian  according  them  all  the  honors  as  the 
finders  of  geography’s  Golden  Fleece. 

Painfully  toiling  up  the  muddy  Missouri  in 
their  rude  rowboats,  their  first  surprise  would 
be  a new  city  called  Jefferson,  the  handsome 
Capital  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  a State  born 
long  after  their  day.  They  would  push  on  to 
Kansas  City  and  stand  appalled.  Miles 
upon  miles  of  stock-yards  would  greet 
them,  capable  of  holding  all  the  count- 
less buffalo  of  their  time.  But  the 

buffalo  would  be  unknown,  and  in  their 

place  would  be  the  countless  herds 
of  horned  cattle  that  feed  the 
nation.  Passing  Fort  Leaven 
worth,  they  would  come 
upon  Atchison  and  learn 
of  five  great  transconti- 
nental railways  reach- 
ing the  P a c i fi  c in 
three  days,  a tra- 
verse which  in  their 

time  required  two 
years.  St.  Joseph, 
at  a place  where  they 
found  not  even  an 
Indian  tepee,  would 
be  a busy  city,  actively 
distributing  over  these 
same  railways  throughout  all 
the  Northwest. 

At  Omaha,  where  the  solitary 
inhabitant  was  the  cock  of  the  plains, 
a new  bird  excellently  sketched  by  Clark, 
they  would  find  a city  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  people,  and  miles  of  packing  houses  sup- 
plementing the  stock-yards  at  Kansas  City.  Look- 
ing across  the  river  they  would  see  their  old  camping  ering  acre  upon  acre  and  mile  upon  mile  of  ground, 
ground  and  hear  a familiar  name,  because  Council  Passing  Sioux  City  and  Pierre,  they  would  come  to 
Bluffs  still  bears  the  title  they  gave  it.  Here  it  was  Bismarck,  now  the  Capital  of  North  Dakota,  and 
that  they  held  an  important  powwow  with  the  then  uninhabited.  Opposite  Bismarck  they  would 


familiar,  the  scene  of  their  first 
winter  quarters.  Here  Clark  drew  the  picture  of  the 
new  trout,  declaring  it  to  be  better  than  any  fish  he 
ever  had  tasted,  including  the  whitefish  of  the  lakes. 
Here  he  mapped  the  Missouri  as  far  as  they  had 
gone,  and  here  both  found  time  to  bring  up-to- 
date  the  field  books  and  journals  for  which  President 
Jefferson  was  so  eagerly  waiting.  And  where  they 
mapped  the  unknown  Missouri  they  would  now  find 
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Cascades  at  The  Dalles,  Oregon 


a division  point  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway,  which  daily  tra- 
verses every  section  of  the  long 
trail  which  then  lay  before  them 
untraveled  and  unknown. 

At  this  point  they  would  find 
themselves  “Out  West.”  A Sioux 
in  overalls,  red  shirt  and  a bright 
blanket,  wearing  a broad-brimmed 
factory  hat  with  feathers,  would 
offer  them  for  purchase  a pair  of 
polished  horns.  In  himself  and  in 
his  pitiful  trade  he  would  mark  the 
downfall  of  the  great  tribe  which, 
they  most  feared.  He  would  be 
merely  a single  melancholy  relic 
of  that  nation  whose  home  lay  in 
the  setting  sun.  Another  relic,  a 
cow-boy  in  a big,  white  hat,  woolly 
leggings  and  jingling  silver  spurs, 
would  be  unfamiliar  to  them.  He 
marks  an  era  which  has  risen  and 
decayed  since  their  time,  and  is  a 
national  type  which,  however  dear 
to  the  story-writer,  is  going  rapidly 
the  way  of  the  Indian  and  the 
buffalo. 

Now,  as  then,  they  would  find 
above  Mandan  three  hundred  miles 
of  winding  river  before  them;  but 
the  unknown  wilderness  which  here 
opened  to  their  eyes  is  now  the 
greatest  grazing  ground  in  the 
world.  Ever}'  acre  of  it  they 
would  find  dotted  with 
cattle  and  sheep.  Mon- 
tana ships  annually 
miles  of  car-loads  of 
cattle  and  millions  of 
pounds  of  wool. 
'Waiting  with  inter- 
est to  see  what 
greatness  had  come 
to  Fort  Benton,  they 
would  experience  their 
first  disappointment. 
Benton  is  the  one  town 
along  their  whole  route 
which  has  failed  to  develop. 
It  had  its  day;  but  that  day  has 
gone.  Before  the  advent  of  the 
railroads  it  was  an  important  distributing 
point,  and  cattle-kings  and  cow-boys  with  their 
“twenties,”  and  placer  miners  gambling  away  gold- 
dust  from  the  Rockies  made  of  it  a cheerful 
see.  But  it  has  as  little  vitality  to-day  as 
placers  which  once  fed  its  shops. 

At  Great  Falls,  around  which  they  ro 
canoes  on  wooden  rollers,  they  would  fin- 
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;own  of  twenty  thousand  people,  which,  however, 
leals  in  figures  that  are  colossal.  No  point  along  the 
■oute  better  marks  the  tremendous  commercial 
irogress  of  a century.  From  this  point,  then  an 
solated  spot  in  the  wilderness,  is  shipped  more  wool 
;han  from  any  other  point  in  the  United  States.  Here, 
;oo,  they  would  encounter  the  measureless,  metallic 
chness  of  Montana.  The  smelters  of  Great  Falls 
.nnually  produce  many  millions  in  copper,  silver  and 
;old.  Farther  up  the  river,  which  now  turns  to  the 
[south,  is  Helena,  the  Capital,  and  Butte  is  not  far 
iway.  Of  the  sixty-eight  millions  of  dollars  in  metals 
[produced  in  one  year  by  Montana,  Butte  produced 
difty-four  millions.  In  forty  years  Butte  has  added 
to  the  world’s  wealth  over  four  hundred  millions.  All 
this  wealth  lay  unknown  beneath  their  feet  when 
Lewis  and  Clark  traversed  the  country,  but  is  now 
Being  sought  by  the  motley  population  of  fifty  thou- 
sand, who  actually  have  dug  under  the  streets. 
Butte  is  arrogant  in  its  riches.  It  was  not  long  ago 
when  the  smallest  coin  known  there  was  a “quarter.” 
An  enterprising  merchant  named  Murphy  introduced 
the  copper  penny  as  change,  and  pennies  are  known 
dhere,  now  and  henceforth,  as  “Murphy’s  coin.” 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  not  far  from  their 
trail,  the  Yellowstone  River,  the  main  tributary  of  the 
Missouri,  having  its  origin  in  the  park.  Going  up  the 
Jefferson  River,  named  by  them  in  honor  of  the  Presi- 
dent, they  finally  reached  the  great  divide  of  the  conti- 
nent. Here  they  found  the  first  stream  flowing  west- 
ward, and  prepared  to  descend  it.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, through  the  clever  woman  interpreter  of  the 
•expedition,  Sacajawea,  advised  them  against  this, 
and  they  still  pushed  northward.  Woman,  in  the 
person  of  this  captive  Shoshone  squaw,  played  so 
important  a role  in  this  exploring  expedition  that  the 
women  of  the  city  of  Portland  will  unveil  a beautiful 
monument  in  her  honor  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Centennial  Exposition  in  1905. 

By  the  advice  of  the  Indians,  they  took  the  Lolo 
trail,  leading  them  by  what  is  now  called  Fort  Missouri 
.and  the  Bitter  Root  River.  The  mountains  and  the 
trout  along  the  Bitter  Root  still  are  as  they  found  them; 
"but  in  its  magnificent  valley,  sheltered  on  all  sides  by 
Bigh  mountains,  they  would  find  a stock  farm  upon 
which  a million  dollars  a year  was  spent  for  a long 
period — the  farm  of  the  late  Marcus  Daly,  the  “Copper 
King.”  With  the  rich  man’s  hunger  for  land  he  made 
-of  this  great  valley  a stockman’s  ideal,  from  the  blue- 
;grass  imported  from  Ken- 
tucky, which  covers  its  acres, 
to  the  blooded  herds  which 
browsed  in  its  rich  meadows. 

Crossing  the  Lolo,  and  getting 
into  the  Clearwater,  and 
floating  down  this  as  before, 
to  its  junction  with  the 
Snake,  they  would  find  Lew- 
iston, the  second  city  in 
Idaho,  commemorating  the 
name  of  Lewis. 

Near  Lewiston  they  would 
strike  for  the  first  time  the 
old  order  of  things,  among 
the  Indians  at  the  Lapwai 
Reservation.  Here  several 
hundred  Nez  Perces,  in  their 
-day  a great  and  powerful 
tribe,  now  graze  their  ponies, 
live  in  tepees,  paint  their 
faces,  deck  themselves  with 
feathers  and,  upon  occasions 
of  festivity,  emit  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  olden  time. 

But  the  once  mighty  Nez 
Perces,  like  the  also  once 
mighty  Sioux,  Shoshones  and 


Siwashes,  are  now  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  upon 
reservations,  steadily  fading  out  in  their  inforced 
endeavor  to  assimilate  the  peaceful  arts  of  civilization. 

Upon  the  Snake  they  would  encounter  that  new 
and  vast  scheme  of  irrigation  which  will  add  so  many 
future  billions  to  the  wealth  of  the  West  that  they 
cannot  be  counted.  Along  its  banks,  where  they 
picked  the  wild  fruits  which  were  the  indigenous 
promise  of  abundance  under  cultivation,  they  would 
find  steamers  loading  themselves  to  the  water’s  edge 
with  cherries  as  large  as  partridge  eggs,  with  straw- 
berries, apples  and  the  finest  peaches  grown.  Down 
the  steep,  basalt  cliffs  on  either  side  they  would  see 
sacks  of  wheat  from  the  prairies  above  standing  in 
endless  procession  at  the  steamer  landings.  Here,  along 
the  Snake  and  Columbia  is  now  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive wheat  sections  in  the  country. 

Entering  the  Columbia  at  Walla  Walla,  they 
would  still  find  the  village  of  the  Wishram  Indians, 
its  inhabitants  catching  and  drying  salmon  for 
winter  use  as  of  old;  but  they  would  also  find  a 
great  army  of  white  men  engaged  in  the  same 
industry,  catching  and  canning  the  salmon  for  all 
the  world’s  use,  winter  and  summer,  in  canneries 
that  have  planted  themselves  along  the  banks  down 
the  whole  lower  length  of  the  river  to  its  mouth. 

They  would  find  the  Multnomah  still  dropping 
over  its  nine  hundred-foot  precipice  in  the  beauti- 
ful Bridal  Veil  Falls,  and  Mount  Hood  and  the  line 
of  snow-covered  peaks  would  be  familiar  to  their 
eyes;  but  at  Portland  they  would  find  a city  of  one 
hundred  thousand  people,  the  terminus  of  three  great 
transcontinental  railroads,  and  with  a commerce 
reaching  out  to  all  the  parts  of  the  world. 

At  Astoria,  a hundred  miles  farther  down  the 
Columbia,  their  journey  would  end  at  the  Pacific 
Ocean  as  of  old.  Here  a rough  sketch  of  a stockade 
fifty  feet  square,  made  by  Clark  on  the  elk-skin  cover 
of  his  field-book,  represented  the  beginning  of  the 
town  to  which  Astor  was  later  to  give  his  name. 

Looking  backward  over  their  trail  they  would  find 
that  it  to-day  traverses  ten  great  States,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  South  and  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  This  vast 
territory  was  then  what  the  interior  of  Africa  is  to 
the  world  of  to-day.  The  mighty  march  of  civiliza- 
tion has  changed  the  tepees  into  brick  and  granite 
blocks;  the  trails  into  bustling  railways ' transporting 
wealth  unmeasured;  the  wilderness  into  the  busy 


cities  of  men.  In  the  unknown  country  which  they 
traversed  lives  now  a greater  population  than  inhab- 
ited the  East  of  their  day, 

And  compared  with  the  century  that  is  past,  the 
Century  to  come  will  work  such  wonders  in  this  great 
area  that  they  are  now  beyond  the  power  of  the  mind 
to  conceive. 
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THE  baby  was  going  to  be  christened,  and  the 
company  assembled  in  the  Willis  parlor  for  the 
[occasion  was  an  imposing  one.  Grandparents, 
jaunts  and  the  older  children  all  were  there,  a stately 
’godfather,  a tiny  godmother,  and  the  good  pastor, 
[with  his  wife.  As  for  the  baby  himself,  he  played  his 
part  with  a repose  that  was  colossal. 

The  ceremony  over,  a moment  of  quiet  solemnity 
followed,  and  then  little  sister  Clare,  who  lately  had 
been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  vaccination,  broke 
the  silence  by  inquiring  anxiously:  “What’ll  you  do 
if  it  don’t  work?  ” 

She  blushed  rosy  red  at  the  shout  that  followed;  but 
the  kind-hearted  minister  caught  her  up  in  his  arms 
and  answered:  “That’s  a question  we’re  not  ready  to 
meet  from  a theological  standpoint,  Clare  ; but  he’s  a 
pretty  good-looking  boy — let’s  hope  for  the  best.” 

Just  then  Rob,  who  had  walked  off  with  the  silver 
bowl  that  held  the  water,  came  back,  carrying  a bottle 
with  an  important  air. 

“What’s  that,  my  son?”  asked  Mr.  Willis. 

“It’s  the  baptism  water,”  Rob  announced.  “I’m 
going  to  keep  it  for  a souvenir.” 

A new  outburst  of  hilarity  welcomed  this;  but  Rob 
was  not  to  be  routed  from  his  position.  “I  tell  you  it 
will  be  worth  something  if  baby  gets  to  be  President,” 
he  insisted,  and  proudly  marched  off  with  his  treasure. 

It  was  a foregone  conclusion  that  Rob’s  favorite 
sister  should  find  the  bottle  later  in  her  room,  where 
most  of  his  precious  relics  are  deposited  for  safe-keep- 
ing. And  it  was  a foregone  conclusion,  too,  that, 
though  she  remonstrated  and  demanded  its  removal, 
she  should  leave  it,  after  her  usual  way  with  Rob, 
exactly  where  he  had  placed  it. 

A few  nights  later  she  awoke  with  a sore  throat,  and 
hardly  had  made  a sound  before  Alice,  the  bom 
nurse  of  the  family,  was  at  her  bedside. 

“Here,”  she  ordered,  holding  out  a glass,  “take 
this;  it’s  some  of  your 
gargle.” 

Nan  obeyed  without  hesita- 
tion ; but  after  one  thorough 
use  of  the  liquid,  she  cried: 
“For  mercy’s  sake,  Alice! 
You’ve  made  a mistake!  And 
some  of  it  went  down  my 
throat!  What  is  this,  and 
where  did  you  get  it?” 

“Why,  it’s  the  regular  bot- 
tle! It  was  right  in  its  place 
on  your  washstand,”  Alice 
began,  but  before  she  could 
get  any  further  her  patient 
had  begun  to  shake  with  hys- 
terical laughter. 

‘“Sh-sh!  Don’t  wake 
everybody!”  she  gasped, 
know — I know!  It’s  the  bat 
baptism  water!  I’ve  swall 
ed  the  souvenir!  ” 

There  were  sounds  of  inuf 
mirth  for  a minute ; but  as 
as  she  could  control  hersei 
whisper  Alice  gurgled  < 

“Oh,  Nan,  ‘what’ll  you  dt 
it  don’t  work?’” 
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Statue  of  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis  at  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition. 


The  Lezvis  and  Clark 
Exposition 

By  OLIN  D.  WHEELER 

1805-1905:  A century  of  Western  exploration,  progres- 
sion, evolution,  expansion,  culminating  in  an  exposition 
on  the  far  Northwestern  Coast  commemorative  of  what 
that  century  has  brought  forth  to  the  Northwest. 

Late  in  1805  the  noted  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
reached  its  goal,  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river,  and  after  weeks  of  rude  buffetings  with 
wind  and  wave  — worn,  wearied,  wretched,  and  ragged  — 
established  a winter  camp  near  the  present  site  of  Astoria, 
Oregon,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  winter  of  1805-1806  in 
such  comfort  as  might  be  possible. 

Now,  in  the  year  1905,  the  people  of  the  Northwest  are 
holding,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  a point  touched  by  Lewis 
and  Clark,  a great  exposition  honoring  the  brave  explorers 
and  emblematic  of  the  changes  and  advancement  brought 
about  by  these  one  hundred  years. 

In  reciting  the  reasons  for  this  exposition  it  is  necessary 
as  wrell  as  profitable  to  recount  at  some  length  the  history 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  exploration  and  of  the  country 
itself  from  the  time  of  its  virtual  discovery 

The  closing  years  of  the  18th  century  saw  much  rivalry 
and  activity  among  the  Americans,  British,  Spaniards,  and 
Russians  in  Northwestern  explorations  and  discovery  and 
in  the  Pacific  fur  trade.  For  well  on  to  300  years  the 


Mount  St.  Helens 
from  Exposition  Grounds, 

Portland. 

Spaniards  had  been  engaged  in  Pacific  Coast  exploration, 
and  the  English  had  been  imitating  and  antagonizing  them 
for  about  200  years.  Prominent  among  the  Spanish 
explorers  were  Magellan,  Balboa,  Ulloa,  and  Heceta,  while 
the  English  were  represented  by  the  well-known  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Captain  Cook,  Meares,  and  Vancouver.  The  Rus- 
sians, who  came  to  the  Northwest  by  way  of  Siberia, 
have  a worthy  representative  in  Bering  The  rivalry 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain  reached  an  acute  stage 
in  1789-90  at  Nootka  sound  and  culminated  in  the  Nootka 
treaty.  The  explorers  of  these  various  nations  gave  names 
to  a great  many  points — capes,  mountains  bays,  islands, 
etc. — in  the  Northwest,  which  remain  in  use  to-day. 

After  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  the  United 
States  took  a part  in  Northwestern  exploration  and  trade 
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and  with  immediate  results — results  that  became  of  the 
greatest  importance  eventually.  In  1788  some  Boston 
merchants  sent  out  two  vessels — the  Columbia,  Captain 
Kendrick,  and  the  Washington,  Captain  Gray — to  engage 
in  the  fur  trade.  In  1789,  exchanging  ships,  Gray  took 
the  Columbia  to  China  and  thence  to  the  United  States, 
returning  to  the  Coast  in  1791,  Kendrick,  with  the  Wash- 
ington, remaining  on  the  Northwest  coast  during  Gray’s 
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he  gave  the  name  Columbia,  after  his  vessel,  and  as  such 
the  stream  will  be  known  through  all  time.  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  discovery  was  just  300  years  after  Co- 
lumbus had  discovered  America,  and  in  naming  the  river 
the  Columbia  Gray  was  really  honoring  the  great  discov- 
erer himself.  The  Spaniard  Heceta  had  seen,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  1775,  and  he 
called  the  presumptive  stream  the  Saint  Roque;  Meares 
had  seen  it  in  1788  when  he  anchored  there  and  named 
Cape  Disappointment,  and  Vancouver,  in  1792,  also  saw 
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absence.  Upon  Gray’s  return  to  Nootka  sound,  Kendrick 
proceeded  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  opened  a trade 
with  the  natives  in  sandalwood.  There  he  was  killed  by 
the  islanders  in  1793. 

Gray,  on  his  return  voyage  up  the  Coast  in  1791,  had, 
at  a certain  point,  noticed  what  he  thought  to  be  a large 
river,  or  rather  the  mouth  of  one.  In  1792,  voyaging 
southward,  he  confirmed  his  previous  impression  by  cross- 
ing the  rather  dangerous  bar  and  sailing  far  enough  up  the 
stream  to  determine  the  question.  To  the  mighty  river 
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it  and  refers  to  it.  But  none  of  these  three  really 
investigated  the  matter  or  believed  that  any  such  stream 
existed.  Indeed,  Meares  and  Vancouver  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  it. 

Gray’s  discovery  and  naming  of  the  Columbia — the 
Oregon  of  Carver  and  of  Bryant — subsequently  became  a 
fact  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  determination  of 
the  Northwestern  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  Important  as  this  fact  became,  how- 
ever, it  was  vastly  enhanced  by  the  exploration  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  which  followed  it  so  closely — with  an  interval 
of  but  thirteen  years — and  both  were  emphasized  by  the 
settlement  of  Astoria  in  1812,  while  the  whole  matter  was 
clinched  by  the  treaty  of  1819  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  by  which  Spain  transferred  to  the  latter 
country  all  of  her  title,  real  or  imaginary. 
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The  keystone  of  this  arch  of  discovery  and  occupation 
was  the  Lewis  and  Clark  exploration.  It  ranks  to-day  as 
•the  greatest  exploration  ever  made  by  any  country.  It 
was  a most  dramatic  and  wonderful  achievement,  and  the 
more  it  is  pondered  and  studied  the  greater  it  becomes. 
That  such  a complete,  harmonious,  successful  exploration 
and  one  so  lacking  in  fatalities  was  possible  ioo  years  ago, 
only  twenty  odd  years  after  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  is 
a matter  for  amazement,  and  it  challenges  our  greatest 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  noble  corps  of  explorers 
who  accomplished  such  magnificent  results.  It  is  fitting 
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indeed  that  such  a national  achievement  should  be  com- 
memorated upon  its  centennial  by  a national  exposition 
at  the  beautiful  city  of  Portland,  in  that  region  where  the 
explorers  wintered  in  1805-6. 

In  “The  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  1804-1904,”  a two- 
volume  work  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York, 
the  writer  has  recounted  at  length  the  story  of  this  explo- 
ration and  the  changes  wrought  by  a century  of  national 
expansion  in  the  country  traversed  by  these  heroes,  based 
upon  his  own  travels  over  that  trail.  The  story  must  be 
given  here  briefly. 

During  the  late  fall  and  early  spring  of  1803-4  those 
going  up  and  down  the  Father  of  Waters  in  the  primitive 
batteaux  and  periogues  of  the  day  would  have  seen,  on 
the  eastern  bank  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  tawny - 
colored  Missouri,  a large  military  encampment.  Here,  at 
the  mouth  of  a small  stream,  the  Du  Bois  or  Wood  river, 
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the  members  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  spent  the 
winter  making  ready  for  the  great  work  of  the  future. 

During  that  winter  momentous  events  were  culminating. 
Louisiana,  a vast  region  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  ill-defined  boundaries  and  seemingly  almost 
boundless,  was  finally  transferred  from  Spain  to  France 
and  from  France  to  the  United  States,  and  the  first,  and 
an  unexpected,  territorial  expansion  of  the  coming  giant 
among  nations  was  completed.  In  the  final  act  of  this 
international  drama  at  St.  Louis,  Lewis,  and  probably 
Clark  and  others  of  the  expedition,  took  part.  The  Lewis 
and  Clark  exploration,  while  following  closely  the  Louisiana 


Site  of  Fort  Clatsop,  on  Lewis  and  Clark  ( Netnl ) River  near  Astoria , Oregon, 


Purchase,  was  planned  entirely  independent  of  it  and 
before  we  owned  the  territory  embraced  therein. 

Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark — NOT  Clarke— 
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were  Virginians,  young,  strong  and  healthful,  brave  and 
resourceful,  intelligent,  and  warm  and  devoted  friends 
Each,  in  qualities  that  counted  for  much  in  such  an  enter- 
prise, was  the  complement  of  the  other.  Lewis  and  Clark 


had  both  been  army  officers,  but  were  civilians  in  1803, 
Lewis  being  the  private  secretary  of  President  Jefferson, 
the  father  of  the  exploration,  before  taking  charge  of  the 
expedition.  Both  men  were  commissioned  anew  as  army 
officers,  however,  and  all  the  men  of  the  expedition  were 
enlisted  as  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  thorough  organization 
and  discipline.  Many  of  the  men  were  carefully  drafted 
from  among  the  soldiers  at  the  various  army  posts  along 
the  Ohio  river  and  in  the  West,  and  others  were  selected 
by  the  leaders  from  among  the  hardy  frontiersmen  of  their 
acquaintance,  for  special  and  valuable  abilities  as  water- 
men, scouts,  hunters,  guides,  etc. 

It  has  taken  a hundred  years  for  the  LTnited  States  to 
come  to  something  like  a real  conception  of  what  Lewis 
and  Clark,  the  leaders  in  the  exploration  of  the  West,  did 
for  their  country. 

A brief  statement  of  the  route  of  the  expedition  led 
by  these  young  men  establishes,  prima  facie,  its  great 
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Salish — Flathead 
or  Ootlashoot — Indians 
of  the  present  day , along  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  west 
of  Missoula , Montana.  Lewis  and  Clark 
were  the  first  white  men  the  Ootlashoots  saw. 

importance,  and  the  actual  results  fully  equaled  all  that 
could  have  been  expected. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river,  the  expedition, 
starting  on  May  14,  1804,  ascended  that  stream  to  Fort 
Mandan,  a point  about  fifty  miles  above  Bismarck,  N.  D., 
remaining  during  the  winter  of  1804-5  among  the  Mandan 
and  Grosventre  Indians. 

The  party  then  followed  the  Missouri  and  its  western 
prolongation,  the  Jefferson  river,  to  what  they,  naturally 
enough  but  erroneously,  considered  its  source,  crossed  the 
Rockies  to  the  headwaters  of  Salmon  river  in  Idaho, 
recrossed  the  range  into  the  Bitter-root  valley,  Montana, 
descended  that  valley  nearly  to  Missoula,  crossed  the  Bit- 
ter-root range  to  the  west  by  the  Lolo- — Travelers ’-rest — 
creek  and  pass,  reached  the  Ivooskooske  or  Clearwater 
river,  near  the  mouth  of  its  north  fork,  and  descended 
that  stream,  the  Snake,  and  the  Columbia  rivers  to  the  sea. 
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Spending  the  winter  of  1805-6  at  Fort  Clatsop  near  Astoria, 
the  party  on  the  return  journey  ascended  the  Columbia  to 
the  Willamette  river,  whence  Clark  explored  the  latter  to 
the  suburbs  of  Portland.  Then,  with  some  changes  of 
route,  the  expedition  returned  to  the  mouth  of  Lolo  creek. 
From  that  point  Lewis,  with  a sub-party,  cut  across  the 
mountains  via  the  Hellgate  and  Big  Blackfoot  rivers  and 
the  Lewis  and  Clark’s  pass  to  Great  Falls,  and,  after 


Livingston , 

. . Montana, 

exploring  the  Marias  river  nearly  to  the  mountains  and  Pcaki 
having  a fight  with  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  descended  the  J^^stone 
Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone.  Clark  and  the  Clark  first 

. , struck  the 

remainder,  with  another  change  of  route,  retraced  their  Yellowstone 

° River 

old  course  to  the  Missouri  river  proper  at  Three  Forks,  ^uly' 

near  Logan,  Montana,  and  then,  crossing  the  mountains 
by  way  of  the  Bozeman  pass  to  Yellowstone  river  at  Liv- 
ingston, descended  that  stream  to  its  mouth,  where  they 
made  junction  with  Lewis.  The  reunited  party  then 
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rapidly  proceeded  down  the  Missouri  and  reached  St.  Louis 
on  September  23,  1806. 

It  will  be  noted  at  once  that  in  this  long,  circuitous 
course  the  explorers  pretty  thoroughly  covered  the  North- 
west, and  their  discoveries  stand  to-day  as  monuments  of 
their  rarely  conscientious  discharge  of  duty.  The  number 
of  miles  traveled  by  the  expedition  was,  undoubtedly, 
between  9,00c  and  10,000  miles,  excluding  ordinary  hunt- 
ing trips. 

Briefly,  some  of  the  objects  of  the  exploration  were  to 
explore  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers  and  their  princi- 
pal branches;  take  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  important 
points;  make  a study  of  the  Indian  tribes;  observe  closely 
the  country  explored  and  note  its  possibilities  relative  to 
the  fur  trade,  etc.,  and  study  its  fauna,  flora,  geology, 
and  meteorology.  Lewis  was  particularly  enjoined  to 


Mission  Range  of  the  Rockies,  Montana,  on  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  St.  Ignatius 
Mission  of  the  Flatheads  in  the  low  ground.  Captain  Lewis  rafted  the  Clark's , or 
Missoula  River,  as  it  is  known  at  that  point,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  range. 
It  is  all  Flathead  Indian  country  now. 
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treat  the  Indians  with  kindness  and  consideration  and  to 
attach  them,  by  all  means  possible,  to  the  United  States 
to  whom  they  now  owed  allegiance. 

All  this  was  scrupulously  done.  At  the  mouths  of 
large  streams  like  the  Osage,  Kansas,  Platte,  Grand,  and 
Yellowstone  rivers,  some  of  them  the  sites  of  future  cities, 
they  halted  to  make  astronomical  observations. 

Important  discoveries  in  natural  history  were  made 
and  councils  of  the  utmost  gravhw  were  held  with  the 
Indian  tribes  encountered.  All  their  experiences  were 
set  down  in  their  journals  with  great  fidelity,  and  their 
narrative  gains  in  interest  and  value  with  advancing  years 
even  as  wine  improves  with  age. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  June  i to  October  15,  1905,  draws  attention  to  the 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  TCest  and  the  Northwest 
of  1804-6  and  that  of  the  present  day.  Then  St.  Louis 
was  a mere  village  with  but  one  or  two  French  settlements 
lying  above  it  on  the  Missouri  river.  No  steamboat  had 
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yet  stemmed  the  current  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  nor, 
indeed,  of  the  Hudson;  not  a rod  of  railway  had  been  laid 
in  the  United  States  nor  had  a telegraph  pole  been  set  up. 
The  plains  beyond  St.  Louis  were  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Indian  and  buffalo  and  the  mountain  region  still  beyond 
was  almost  a thing  of  the  imagination.  The  great  days  of 
the  mountain  fur  trade  were  to  come — were,  in  truth, 
waiting  for  Lewis  and  Clark  to  open  the  way. 

The  Puget  sound  and  the  lower  Columbia  river  regions 
were  known  only  from  the  tales  of  the  old  sea-roving 
explorers  and  a few  traders.  There  were  then  no  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Olympia,  Victoria,  Everett,  Astoria,  nor  Portland. 

The  vast  empire  of  civilization,  agriculture,  mining, 
and  commerce,  as  we  know  it,  was  then  but  a potentiality, 
and  one,  probably,  largely  unsuspected.  In  the  mutations 
of  time  there  has  been  evolved  from  the  region  explored 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  one  century,  a collection  of  States 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  we  hope  will 
exert  a benign  and  a controlling  influence  upon  the 


Northern  Pacific  Bridge,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota.  Lewis  and  Clark  camped  here 

both  in  1S04  and  1S06. 
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Lewis  and  Clark  trail 
of  1805-6. 

prosperity  and  history  of  the  country  that  this  band  of 
explorers  so  faithfully  served. 

Aside  from  the  leaders  there  were  some  intrepid  spirits 
in  that  exploring  band.  Among  the  more  noted  and 
worthy  were  Sergeant  Gass,  John  Colter,  George  Drewyer 
— or  Drouillard  more  correctly — George  Shannon,  the 
Fields  brothers,  and  Sacagawea,  the  Shoshone  Indian 
woman,  who  was  both  guide  and  interpreter  at  certain 
stages  of  the  journey  and  who  carried  a boy  papoose  from 
Fort  Mandan  to  the  Coast  and  back  again. 

Sacagawea,  the  Birdwoman,  stands  out  in  a peculiarly 
strong  and  striking  way  and  invests  the  exploration  with 
a tinge  or  flavor  that  would  be  sadly  lacking  were  it  not 
for  her  sturdy,  wholesome,  virtuous  personality.  Her 
white  sisters  of  the  Northwest  purpose  to  honor  her  virtues 
and  sacrifices  by  a statue  at  the  Exposition. 

The  route  of  the  expedition  coincided  at  many  points 
with  that  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  either  on  its 
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main  or  branch  lines.  For  more  than  Soo  miles  in  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho , Washington , and  Oregon,  the  rail- 
way and  the  old  trail  are  either  parallel — one  on  land,  the 
other  by  water — -or  actually  coincident. 

Among  the  prominent  places  or  landmarks  common  to 
both,  more  or  less,  are  the  railway  crossing  of  the  Missouri 
river  at  Bismarck  and  Mandan,  N.  D.;  Glendive,  the  Wolf, 
Bear,  and  Buffalo  rapids  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  Miles 
City,  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  river,  Pompey’s  Pillar, 
Clark’s  Camp,  where  cottonwood-tree  canoes  were  made  at 
the  base  of  certain  “black  bluffs  ” near  Rapids  siding,"  Rivers 
Across’’  near  Big  Timber,  Livingston  and  the  Bozeman 
Pass,  Bozeman,  Logan,  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri 
river,  the  Canon  of  the  Missouri,  the  Canon  of  the 
Jefferson  river,  Missoula,  Lolo  peak,  seen  from  Missoula 
and  at  the  base  of  which  the  expedition  passed  when 
following  the  trail  along  Lolo — Travelers ’-rest — creek,  in 


Down  the  Yellowstone  River , on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway , looking  toward  Sheridan 
Butte , between  Buffalo  and  Wolf  Rapids  named  by  Captain  Clark. 
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Montana;  Lewiston  and  the  Clearwater — Kooskooske — ulnterT 
river  in  Idaho;  Walla  Walla,  the  crossing  of  the  Columbia  Ailniana!" 

on  the 

river  between  Pasco  and  Kennewick  and  again  between 
Kalama  and  Goble,  and  Mounts  Adams,  St.  Helens,  and  CaptaZ'ciark 
Rainier,  in  Washington,  and  Portland,  Mount  Jefferson,  ^nTxio.  ^ 
and  Mount  Hood  in  Oregon. 

Visitors  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  at  Portland 
will  find  a wealth  of  scenic  beauty  in  and  about  Portland 
and  Astoria,  made  doubly  interesting  in  connection  with 
Lewis  and  Clark.  The  explorers’  notes  are  extremely  full 
regarding  the  Columbia  river  and  their  experiences  in 
navigating  its  rapids  and  tidal  current.  As  a scenic  prop- 
osition, no  stream  on  the  American  continent,  north  of 
the  Mexican  Republic,  certainly,  will  scarcely  compare 
with  the  Columbia.  It  is  a great  and  mighty  river,  bul- 
warked by  motintains  that  form  some  of  the  grandest 
handiwork  of  the  Almighty,  and  a never-ending  source  of 
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wonder- and  admiration  to  him  or  her  who  is  privileged  to 
look  upon  their  scarred,  storm-beaten,  forest-draped  acclivi- 
cics.  Year  after  year  I ride  up  and  down  the  heaving, 
eddying  stream  and  gaze  with  increasing  love  and  admira- 
tion upon  the  matchless  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
It  is  a great  poem  of  the  centuries,  expressed  not  in  words 


Looking  south  on  the  old  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  at  Lolo  Hot 
Springs , a jew  miles  south  from  Missoula , Montana. 

On  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 


of  human  origin,  but  impressing  itself  upon  us  in  those 
great  unspeakable  thoughts  and  sentiments  that  surge 
through  the  human  heart  and  brain,  born  of  the  immortal 
part  of  our  natures  that  reaches  out  and  grasps  the  mean- 
ing of  the  mighty  works  done  here  by  the  Master  Architect 
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of  the  Universe.'  Great  geologic  problems  of  vast  import 
in  world  creation  are  unfolded  here.  Mountains  have  been 
uplifted  and  canons  have  been  gashed  through  them; 
streams  of  lava  from  mighty  volcanic  vents  that  now  stand 
as  white,  glacial  peaks,  have  burned  their  way  across  the 
mightier  stream  of  water:  landslides,  leaving  behind  almost 
bewildering  effects,  have  taken  place;  magnificent  palisades 
2,000  and  3,000  feet  in  height  are  found,  and  ri\ ers  plunge 
over  them  to  lose  themselves  in  the  greater  river  below. 
And  in  all  this  there  is  no  sameness  nor  conventionalism. 
Nature  is  found  here  in  original  and  concrete  forms. 


Festival  Hall — Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition. 


The  Dalles,  where  the  warfare  between  water  and 
molten  lava  has  been  won  by  the  former,  is  a place  of 
wonderful  interest,  as  are  the  Cascades,  where  the  Columbia 
has  been  dammed  by  nature.  Above  the  Cascades  the 
currentless  stream  with  its  submerged  trees  is  like  a long 
mountain  lake.  Castle  Rock,  a stupendous  pointed  rock 
of  lava,  named  by  Lewis  and  Clark  Beacon  Rock  , Lone 
and  Pillar  rocks,  rising  from  midstream;  Rooster  Rock,  a 
peculiar  lava  pillar,  and  Cape  Horn,  a grand  lava  cliff  of 
monumental  proportions,  are  all  most  attractive  to  the 
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traveler  and  nature  lover.  Then  there  is  cliff  after  cliff, 
palisade  upon  palisade,  mountain  piled  on  mountain,  with 
side  streams  and  villages  and  landings  breaking  in  upon 
the  vision  and  giving  an  endless  variety  to  the  feast  of  good 
things,  scenically,  that  charm  the  mind  and  minister  to 
the  emotions.  But  that  which,  perhaps,  most  of  all,  forms 
a scenic  diversion  is  the  series  of  beautiful  cascades  that 
so  gracefully  fall  from  the  overhanging  mountains  or  cliffs 
to  the  stream  below.  Of  these  fairy,  film-like  creations, 


Cascade 

Locks 

aDaUesacity  f^ere  are  f°ur  that,  by  their  beauty  and  permanence,  have 
cnJ locks,  become  world  favorites.  Latourelle,  Horse  Tail,  Bridal 
River.  Veil,  and  Multnomah  falls  are  their  names,  each  many 
hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  and  Multnomah,  the  highest, 
exceeds  800  feet.  No  two  of  them  are  much  alike,  each 
having  its  own  decided  peculiarities  and  individuality. 
One  falls  as  a narrow  strip  of  white  lace,  thin  and  swaying, 
a long,  tenuous  streamer,  strongly  marked  against  the  dark 
cliff.  Another,  the  embodiment  of  demureness,  only 
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reveals  itself  now  and  then,  remaining  hidden  for  long 
intervals  in  the  recesses  and  broken  angles  of  the  rocky 
wall  to  which  it  clings  as  if  loth  to  break  from  its  cool, 
loving  embraces.  Multnomah,  while  not  lacking  the 
maidenly  modesty  of  its  sisters,  yet  seems  to  feel  as  if  its 
extreme  beauty  and  height  were  meant  to  be  and  should 
be  seen  of  mankind,  and  most  accommodatingly  and 
graciously,  but  withal  with  a dignified  reserve,  easily  reveals 
most  of  its  extreme  length  to  our  eyes. 

This  beautiful  cluster  of  waterfalls  partakes  of  both 
the  angular,  dancing  cascade  and  the  leaping  cataract, 
and  the  combination  of  both  captivates  and  enthralls  our 
senses. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  hundreds  of  minor 
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rivulets  pour  over  the  cliffs,  giving  a silvery,  cascade-like 
appearance  to  many  places  which,  later,  show  dark  and 
somberly  grand. 

A short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette 
river  lies  Fort  Vancouver,  a beautiful  army  post.  It  is  the 

site  of  the  old  Van- 
couver of  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company 
of  which  grand  old 
Dr.  McLoughlin  was 
the  chief  factor,  or 
superintendent,  in  the 
days  when  the  Oregon 
question  held  the 
boards  in  congres- 
sional debates.  At 
the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  nestled 
under  the  lea  of  Cape 
Disappointment,  lies 
Fort  Canby,  another 
delightful  army  post, 
while  on  the  opposite 
shore  is  Fort  Stevens, 
and  at  Chinook  Point, 
across  from  Astoria, 
is  Fort  Columbia. 

On  the  lower  river 
Mount  Coffin,  an  old 
Indian  burying- 
ground  below  the 
statuc  of  CaprZ^^>t,at  Lcwis  and  mouth  of  tire  Cowlitz 
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river,  attracts  attention,  and  Saddle  Mountain,  in  the 
distance,  is  a prominent  landmark. 

Astoria,  much  of  it  built  on  piles,  is  almost  quaint  in 
its  hilliness  and  peculiarities  of  situation,  and  within  easy 
reach  of  it  are  the  seacoast  resorts. 
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These  places  can  all  be  reached  either  by  fine  river 


steamers  or  railways,  or  by  a combination  of  both,  from 


Portland.  The  old  Lewis  and  Clark  camp  Fort  Clatsop, 
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is  near  Astoria,  and  the  salt  cairn  where  they  evaporated 
the  ocean  water  for  salt  is  near  Seaside,  a summer  resort  on 
the  seacoast. 

Besides  the  Columbia  river  region  and  the  other  Oregon 
points  of  interest  contiguous  to  Portland,  the  visitor  to 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  has  the  privilege  of  stop- 
ping at  Puget  sound  and  making  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  most  charming  ports  of  the  United  States.  This 
balmy  land,  with  its  mountains,  sound,  bays,  rivers, 
fishing,  summer  resting  places,  great  forests,  whirring 
mills,  fine  cities,  and  glorious  climate,  deserves  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  traveler,  for  it  is  surely  God’s  country. 
None  may  pass  it  by  without  regret.  Those  resident  in 
the  East  have  little  idea  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Puget  sound  region.  How  many,  for  example,  know  that 
Tacoma  has  close  on  to  75,000  population,  that  Seattle, 
with  its  suburbs,  has  150,000  or  thereabouts,  that  Everett 
claims  nearly  25,000,  and  that  Bellingham,  well  up  toward 
the  boundary  line,  has  about  25,000  people  who  call  it  home? 
Yet  all  this  is  true,  so  rapidly  has  the  coast  country  grown. 
Prosperity  has  not  confined  itself  to  one  or  two  places, 
but  has  dealt  its  favors  with  an  impartial  hand,  and  the 
entire  Puget  sound  country  shows  this.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  the  four  Sound  counties,  of  which 
the  foregoing  cities  are  the  county  seats,  exceeds  $121,- 
000,000.  Bellingham  has  a splendid  theater  that  cost 
$155,000,  a cold  storage  plant  — the  largest  north  of  San 
Francisco  — that  cost  $150,000,  the  largest  cedar-shingle 
mill  and  the  largest  salmon  cannery  in  the  world,  a State 
normal  school,  a splendid  harbor,  electric  railways,  two 
public  libraries,  and  a large  number  of  shingle  mills,  can- 
neries, and  manufacturing  establishments.  Port  Townsend 
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has  a salmon  cannery  with  a capacity  of  100,000  cases; 
the  Pacific  Steel  Company’s  furnaces  are  located  near  by, 
and  it  is  the  United  States  port  cf  entry  for  the  Puget  Sound 
district. 

Everett,  besides  a smelter  and  a paper  mill,  has  nine 
saw  mills,  twelve  shingle  mills,  and  foundries,  ship  yards, 
planing  mills,  brick  yards,  etc.,  to  approximate.  Everett 


Evening  on  Puget  Sound. 


and  Snohomish  county  have  more  shingle  and  lumber  mills 
than  any  city  and  county  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Tacoma  is  a great  exporting  point.  It  has  coal  bunk- 
ers, for  loading  vessels,  having  a capacity  of  20,000  tons, 
and  warehouses  along  its  water  front  capable  of  holding 
7,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  It  has  ninety  miles  of  electric 
and  cable  railways.  Its  lumber  shipments  in  1903  aggre- 
gated 361,000,000  feet.  Tacoma’s  output  of  manufactured 
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goods  is  $32,000,000  annually.  Her  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  amounts  to  $16,000,000.  Tacoma’s  saw 
mills  produce  1,500,000  xeet  of  lumber  daily  and  her  flour 
mills  have  a capacity  of  5,200  barrels  per  day. 

Seattle  has  120  churches,  a United  States  assay  office, 
the  Washington  State  University,  and  a public  library 
that  contains  50,000  volumes.  It  does  an  enormous 
export  and  import  business,  its  storage  capacity  on  its  water 
front  exceeds  800,000  tons,  and  its  street  railway  system 
aggregates  120  miles.  Seattle’s  growth  in  manufactures 
has  been  phenomenal,  her  output  now  exceeding  $50,000,- 
000  per  annum,  the  number  of  operatives  being  more 
than  15,000,  and  her  wage  disbursement  approximating 
$1,200,000  per  month. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  exemplifies  progress — 
progress  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  in  the  development 
of  natural  resources,  in  the  upbuilding  of  population,  in 
everything  that  tends  to  the  future  greatness  of  the  broad 
Northwest.  The  Northern  Pacific’s  territory,  in  which  the 
Puget  Sound  country  is  included,  increased  in  population 
1,030,100  people  between  1890  and  1900,  and  the  rapid 
growth  continues  in  increasing  ratio.  Business  develop- 
ment has  been  correspondingly  rapid. 

Inbound  cargoes  via  Puget  Sound  ports  for  the  calendar 
year  1904  were  valued  at  $54,521,752,  exclusive  of  coast- 
wise and  domestic  trade,  of  which  accurate  figures  are  not 
obtainable.  Inbound  shipments  via  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land, and  the  smaller  Puget  Sound  ports  for  the  past  five 
years  aggregate  $132,562,458. 

Outbound  shipments  via  these  ports  in  1904  alone  aggre- 
gated $72,186,382,  and  during  the  past  five  years  show  an 
aggregate  value  of  $286,369,789,  a figure  indicative  of  the 
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tremendous  advance  of  ocean  commerce  and  its  present 
immense  proportions. 

Coastwise  trade  with  Alaska  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Figures  recently  compiled  show  that  there  are 
now  1 14  merchant  vessels  regularly  plying  between  the 
ocean  gateways  of  Puget  sound  and  our  far  northern  posses- 
sions, exclusive  of  these  ships  engaged  in  the  same  trade 
out  of  Canadian  ports. 


Mount 

. . Rainier 

Industrial  and  commercial  activity  in  the  Lewis  and  from 

J Puget 

Clark  country  is  rapidly  growing  in  volume.  The  bank  f °R%'feet 
clearings  of  Portland,  Tacoma,  and  Seattle  for  1904  aggre-  hlgh" 
gated  $527,062,737,  an  increase  in  one  year  of  $43,662,542, 
and.  with  Spcxane  included,  this  increase  for  1904  amounted 
to  $55>795>6A3- 

In  manufactures  and  manufacturing  expansion  the  Puget 
Sound  country  is  making  tremendous  advances.  In  Wash- 
ington there  were  but  1,542  manufacturing  establishments 
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Hotel  Tacoma  ayid  Totem  Pole,  Tacoma. 

in  1890.  In  1900  there  were  3,631.  Capital  invested 
in  manufacturing  enterprises  has  grown  from  $34,369,735 
to  $52,649,760  in  ten  years  — to  1900  — with  an  increase 
from  $41,768,022  to  $86,795,051 — 107.8  per  cent — in  the 
value  of  the  output,  and  these  figures  are  now  much  greater. 

The  capital  invested  in  Oregon  now  undoubtedly 
approximates  $40,000,000,  and  her  manufacturing  enter- 
prises increased  from  1,523  to  3,088  in  ten  years.  Her  out- 
put of  manufactured  goods  now  exceeds  $50,000,000  a 
year. 

Climatically,  the  Sound  is  wonderfully  favored.  It  is 
never  very  cold  nor  very  hot.  The  average  high  tem- 
perature in  July  is  about  74,  in  August,  70;  and  in  winter 
the  thermometer  rarely  ever  reaches  the  freezing  point. 
There  is  no  lightning  or  thunder,  and  tornadoes  and  wind 
storms  are  unknown. 
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Scenicallv  and  touristically,  the  region  is  a paradise. 
The  Cascade  range  on  the  east  and  the  Olympics  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Sound  provide  the  grandest  mountain  views 
in  the  world.  Mount  Rainier  (Tacoma)  and  Mount  Baker 
are,  the  one  or  the  other,  in  view  from  all  parts  of  the 
region.  Tourist  resorts  are  found  at  Lake  Cushman  in  the 
Olympics,  Paradise  park  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount 
Rainier,  Green  River  Hot  Springs  in  the  Cascades — on  the 
Northern  Pacific,  just  east  from  Tacoma  and  Seattle — Port 
Townsend,  Victoria,  Port  Angeles  from  which  Lake  Cres- 
cent in  the  upper  Olympics  is  reached,  and  at  the  other 
cities  heretofore  named.  There  is  no  lack  of  appropriate 
places  for  those  seeking  new  and  healthful  recreation 
spots  anywhere  in  this  beautiful  country,  and  rates  are 
invariably  reasonable.  Olympia,  South  Bend,  Hoquiam, 
and  other  points  in  the  Southern  Olympics  and  on  the 


sound  and  sea  coast  will  be  found  desirable  places  for  rest 
and  recreation. 

With  the  stop-over  privileges  allowed  on  coast  tickets 
every  tourist  and  traveler  to  the  Northwest  and  the 
Exposition  during  the  season  of  1905  may  be  enabled  to 
visit  every  point  of  importance  and  interest  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

And  what  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  itself? 
Those  who  have  become  exposition  wearied  will  not  find 
their  patience  tried  here  by  an  over-elaborate  display. 
And  while  there  will  be  enough  of  world  products  to 
properly  balance  and  cosmopolitanize  the  Exposition,  the 
West  and  Northwest  will  be  particularly  strong  in  their 
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representation.  And  for  even  a reasonable  stay,  all  of 
one’s  time  need  not  be  taken  up  in  Exposition  sight- 
seeing, but  one  may  easily  sandwich  in  the  delightful  trips 
to  the  points  of  interest  here  pointed  out. 

There  are  about  402  acres  of  land  and  water  com- 
prised in  the  Exposition  grounds  and  they  are  beautifully 
situated  and  slope  gracefully.  The  grand  forest-clad 
heights  for  which  Portland  is  noted  rise  immediately  back 
of  them,  and  the  Willamette  river  glistens  in  the  near 
distance.  The  grounds  lie  only  two  miles  away  from  the 
business  center  of  the  city  and  the  electric  cars  reach 
them  in  eighteen  minutes’  run.  The  water  expanse  is  four 
times  that  of  the  World’s  Fair  grounds  at  Chicago,  and, 
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under  the  landscape  architectural  direction  of  the  Olm- 
stead  Brothers  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  sons  of  the  late 
Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  this  feature  of  the  Fair  will  be 
one  of  most  original  beauty  and  design. 

The  buildings  are  grouped  within  convenient  distances 

of  each  other  and  of 
the  cars,  so  that  long 
tramps  from  one  to 
another  are  avoided. 

A short  walk  bv 
easy  trail  leads  from 
the  grounds  into  an  ad- 
joining Oregon  forest, 
cool  and  restful,  where 
are  found  a wild  moun- 
tain stream  and  canon, 
rich  foliage,  Madrona 
berries,  and  the  Oregon 
grape. 

On  the  summit  of 
a hill,  near  at  hand  and 
reached  by  trail,  is  a 
fine  boulevarded  park 
crowned  with  a monu- 
ment to  Lewis  and 
Clark.  From  this  point 
the  eye  is  regaled 
by  a view  rarely  equaled  anywhere  and  surpassed  nowhere, 
except,  perhaps,  at  Council  Crest,  lying  some  distance  back 
of  and  above  the  city  and  reached  by  a most  delightful 
drive,  as  the  writer  can  attest  by  experience.  Looking  to 
the  north,  Mount  Rainier,  14,532  feet  high,  peeps  above 


Statue  of  Sacdgawea.  the  Indian  Woman  with 
Lewis  and  Clark,  at  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition 
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tlie  horizon,  white  and  dazzling;  a little  to  the  right,  hut 
near  at  hand,  rises  the  beautiful  white  cone  of  Mount  St. 
Helens,  9,750  feet  in  height;  farther  away  again  and  to  the 
northeast  rises  in  its  great,  white,  monumental  grandeur 
Mount  Adams,  12,250  feet  high;  to  the  east,  and  sixty 
miles  distant,  but  seemingly,  in  the  clear  atmosphere, 
nearer  six  miles  away,  stands  Mount  Hood,  the  peculiar  joy 
and  glory  of  Oregonians.  Mount  Hood,  11,225  feet  high, 
and  white,  immaculately  so,  with  its  glaciers  and  snow 


Astoria , Oregon , and  Tongue  Point. 

fields,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  sights  in  the  world, 
and  this  alone  is  worth  a journey  across  the  continent  to 
see.  A trifle  farther  south  lies  another  white,  snow-blank- 
eted mountain  — Mount  Jefferson,  so  named  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,  after  President  Jefferson.  Five  gigantic,  glacial 
peaks,  rising  above  the  dark  green  forest  that  surrounds 
them!  Think  of  it!  ye  who  live  on  the  Atlantic  shores 
where  such  a sight  the  year  around  is  unknown;  ye  who 
dwell  in  the  prairie  country  where  a hill  100  feet  high  is 


a mountain;  and  even  ye  who  live  among  the  Rockies 
can  see  no  such  spectacle  as  God  here  grants  to  His 
children.  It  is  a wondrous  vision,  a dream,  almost  an 
unreality  at  first,  but  something  once  seen  can  be,  is,  never 
forgotten. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  includ- 


Agricultural  Exposition  Building. 


mg  appropriations,  etc.,  by  the  various  States,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  Commissions,  aggregates  more  than  $7,000,000, 
and  this  has  been  most  economically  expended.  All  Port- 
land, practically,  has  superintended  the  job,  and  not  in  the 
grafting  line  either.  The  Portlandians  determined  that 
those  who  journey  across  the  continent  to  see  their  beauti- 
ful city,  country,  and  Exposition,  should  get  their  money’s 
worth  untainted  by  anything  savoring  of  graft  or  imposi- 
tion. Hotel  accommodations  will  be  ample,  and  Portland 
has  some  fine  hotels.  The  restaurants  are  also  known  for 
their  excellence,  and  they  prepare  the  peculiar  delicacies 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  waters  in  most  dainty  manner. 

Portland  has  a population  of  130,000  and  is  a most 
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beautiful  city.  It  has  a jobbing  trade  amounting  to 
between  $150,000,000  and  $175,000000  a year  and  also 
a heavy  export  trade.  Its  exports  of  wheat  and  lumber 
are  very  large.  Portland’s  output  of  manufactured  goods 
has  largely  increased  in  recent  years.  Her  manufactures, 
while  in  their  infancy,  amount  to  more  than  $35,000,000  a 
year.  The  buildings,  churches,  residences,  and  parks  of 
Portland  are  thoroughly  modern,  and  electricity,  generated 
at  Willamette  Falls,  plays  an  important  part  in  all  manu- 
facturing, street-car  locomotion,  building  and  street  illumi- 
nation, etc. 

The  street-car  systems  of  Portland  are  very  complete 
for  touristic  purposes.  Electric  cars,  of  which  there  are 

160  miles,  run  to  all  parts  of  the 
citv,  to  Fort  Vancouver,  Mount 
Tabor,  Oregon  City,  and  Wil- 
lamette Falls  — to  which 
excursion  steamers  also 
run  — and  to  all 


Cape  Horn,  Columbia  River.  An  imposing  lava  palisade  2,500  feet  high. 
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important  points  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  miles  of 
beautiful  drives.,  one  of  the  finest  being  to  Council  Crest, 
already  mentioned.  The  view  from  this  point  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  no  visitor  to  Portland  should 
miss  it. 


mm 


. From  photograph  bj  Lee  Moorbousa 

btte  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Gods , at  the  Cascades  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Height  of  cliff,  2,500-3,000  feet. 

1 he  main  exhibition  palaces  originally  planned  were  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  and  additional  buildings 
ha\e  been  constructed  and  the  Government  group  of 
buildings  has  been  enlarged.  Prominent  among  the  more 
important  structures  are  the  Mines  and  Metallurgy;  the 
Festival  Hall  and  Auditorium;  the  Machinery,  Electricity 


and  Transportation;  the  Oriental  Exhibits;  the  Manufac- 
tures, and  the  Liberal  Arts  buildings.  The  Agricultural 
Building  is  the  largest  on  the  grounds,  next  to  the  main 
exhibition  building  of  the  Government. 

General  admission  gates  will  be  through  the  long,  semi- 
circular peristyle  of  a double  row  of  Ionic  columns,  at 
Twenty-sixth  and  Upshur  streets.  Four  double-tracked 
car-line  routes  loop  the  loop  before  the  gates.  Entering 
through  the  colonnades,  bearing  the  significant  words, 
“Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way,’’  an  entranc- 
ing glimpse  is  had  of  Columbia  Court,  with  Guild's  lake, 
the  Government  peninsula,  and  the  river  in  the  vista. 
Flanking  the  entrance  court  are  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, a two-story  structure,  and  the  police,  fire,  and  emer- 
gency hospital  stations. 

The  shelter  pavilions  and  the  entrances  are  to  be  noted. 
Passing  straight  through  Columbia  Court,  consisting  of 
two  broad  avenues,  with  the  spacious,  beautiful  sunken 
gardens  between,  the  central  figure  of  which  is  to  be  the 
statue  to  the  Indian  heroine,  Sacagawea,  brings  one  to  the 
parapet  at  the  head  of  Lakeview  Terraces.  From  this 
commanding  position  a series  of  broad  steps,  with  massive 
balustrades,  leads  down  to  the  shore  of  Guild’s  lake.  On 
either  side  of  this  grand  staircase  are  banked  beds  of 
blooming  roses  which,  being  closely  budded  down  this 
season,  will  bloom  riotously  during  Exposition  time. 

From  these  terraces,  upon  which  the  main  group  faces, 
spectators  can  with  ease  see,  hear,  and  enjoy  the  musical 
concerts  and  other  outdoor  features  on  the  lake  front, 
which  will  be  nightly  the  playground  of  thousands  of  fun- 
makers  and  fun-seekers. 
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The.  site  of  the  Exposition,  with  its  beautiful  vistas, 
undulating  grounds,  almost  tropical  flowers  and  foliage,  and 
conveniently  located  buildings,  will  prove  a great  and  pleas- 
ureable  surprise  to  all  visitors. 

Concessions  Street  will  be  “The  Trail.”  It  is  built  upon 
an  elevated  platform,  the  street  having  a width  of  seventy 
feet,  with  concessions  extending  farther  back  on  either 
side. 


Forestry  Building,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  constructed  of  Oregon  logs. 


The  Government  has  constructed  an  entirely  new  plant 
for  the  working  mint  in  the  Government  exhibition  build- 
ing. The  improvement  over  that  shown  at  the  World’s 
Fair  is  at  least  50  per  cent.  Two  furnaces  have  been 
installed,  in  place  of  one  as  there,  thereby  showing  a con- 
tinuous operation  instead  of  having  to  stop  once  every 
hour  for  replenishment. 
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The  Bridge  of  Nations,  classic  in  outline  and  in  imitation 
of  solid  masonry,  will  span  two  thousand  feet  of  waterway, 
the  largest  ever  included  and  utilized  in  an  exposition  site. 
It  is  an  appropriate  name  for  the  bridge,  because  it  will  be 
the  means  of  communicating  with  and  seeing  many  nations 
that  will  be  represented  on  the  water 

One  hundred  Philippine  scouts,  called  the  “ constabulary” 
of  the  islands,  will  encamp  at  the  Exposition.  Secretary 
_ — — — 


of  War  Taft  has  assured  President  Goode  that  a detail  of 
the  organization  shall  be  sent  to  assist  in  keeping  guaid  at 
the  Government  Building  and  at  the  Philippine  \ lllages. 
The  scouts  represent  the  Philippine  contingent  of  the 
-egular  army  of  the  United  States.  The  Filipinos  repre- 
sented in  the  battalion  are  trim,  orderly,  and  soldier-like 
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Union  Station , Portland  Oregon , finest  passenger  station  west  of  Rocky  Mountains. 

in  appearance,  though  noticeably  small  in  stature,  like  the 
Japanese.  While  the  scouts  are  commanded  entirely  by 
American  officers,  several  companies  of  the  constabulary 
have  native  officers,  who  take  great  pride  in  training  the 
men  under  them.  The  commands  to  both  these  military 
organizations  are  given  in  English.  The  bands  play  Ameri- 
can airs.  The  musical  feature  of  the  drills,  by  the  way, 
is  striking,  showing  in  a very  impressive  way  the  real 
musical  nature  of  the  Filipinos.  It  is  a sight  that  will  be 
remembered — the  formation  of  these  native  organizations 
stretching  down  the  green  parade  ground  at  sunset.  It 
has  a significance  of  the  real  work  accomplished  in  the 
Philippines — the  bringing  of  law  and  order  and  discipline 
out  of  insurrection  and  ignorance,  of  real  organization,  and 
of  teaching  the  lesson  of  good  government. 

Northward  from  the  Government  reservation,  seven  acres 
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have  been  set  aside  for  the  dog-eating  villagers  and  the 
peculiar  Samal  Moro  fishermen,  who  build  their  thatched 
huts  high  on  stilts  along  the  edge  of  the  water.  And  not 
alone  will  the  life  of  a Filipino  village  be  seen,  but  all  man- 
ner of  odd  craft  will  be  given  abundant  sea  room  on  the 
lake,  which  will  be  a picturesque  panorama  of  constantly 
shifting  scenes,  scintillating  with  life,  color,  and  motion  by 
day  and  brilliantly  illuminated  at  night.  Among  other 
novelties  to  be  seen  on  the  lake  will  be  electric  boats. 

All  the  State  buildings  will  provide  sumptuous  and 
convenient  resting  quarters  for  wTomen,  consisting  of  retir- 
ing rooms,  waiting  rooms,  reading  rooms,  and  parlors, 
where  they  can  meet  and  visit  with  their  friends. 

Many  important  conventions  of  women's  clubs  and 
associations  will  be  held  at  the  Exposition,  among  them 
being  the  National  Woman’s  Suffrage  Association.  These 
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visiting  associations  will  be  entertained  by  the  local  mem- 
bers of  the  bodies,  and  papers  will  be  read  and  talks  given 
on  woman’s  work.  Many  of  these  organizations  will  have 
special  days  at  the  Exposition.  Thus  the  intellectual  side 
will  not  be  neglected. 

Women  will  be  employed  on  the  Exposition  grounds 
in  many  different  capacities.  There  will  not  only  be  the 
American  member  of  the  fair  sex,  but  there  will  be  repre- 


Hoiel  Portland,  Portland,  Oregon. 


sentatives  from  many  foreign  countries.  There  will  be 
the  charming  souvenir  girl,  the  candy  girl,  the  grape-juice 
girl,  and  many  others  who  have  charge  of  selling  booths, 
and  who  will  alluringly  tempt  one  to  buy  their  wares. 
On  the  Trail,  women  of  all  nationalities  will  hold  sway. 
Golden-skinned  Geisha  girls  will  serve  tea  and  rice  cakes 
in  the  Japanese  tea  exhibit.  Women  from  the  Orient, 
soft-eyed  harem  beauties,  with  languorous  lids  darkened 
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with  kohl;  dancing  and  singing  girls  of  all  climes;  Indian 
women  with  their  papooses,  and  native  Filipino  maidens 
will  add  a revel  of  color  to  the  polyglot  life  of  the  amuse- 
ment street  of  the  Exposition. 


Imperial  Hotel.  Portland,  Oregon. 
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* SOME  INTERESTING  FACTS  CON- 
CERNING THE  CENTENNIAL 

Model  dairy  in  operation  on  the  grounds. 

Wireless  telegraph  station  will  be  in  operation. 

A big  gold  reduction  plant  will  be  in  operation. 

Area  of  grounds,  402  acres;  200  acres  of  natural  lake. 

Over  thirty  national  conventions  are  dated  to  convene. 

Automobile  passenger  coaches  between  city  and  grounds. 

Fleet  of  war  vessels  in  the  harbor  during  the  Exposition. 

Keynote  is  grand  sunken  gardens  and  Columbia  Court. 

France  will  show  an  art  collection  valued  at  $500,000. 

Observatory  tower  for  viewing  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape. 

Great  Britain  will  occupy  3,600  square  feet  of  exhibit 
space. 

Kiralfy  Venice  Company — The  spectacle,  “Carnival  in 
Venice.” 

Oriental  Building  and  a palace  exclusively  for  foreign 
exhibits. 

Representative  types  of  the  world’s  best  decorative 
sculpture. 

Horse  shows,  dog  shows,  and  athletic  carnival — numer- 
ous prizes. 

Fifteen  States  or  more  participate.  Number  steadily 
increasing. 

Magnificent  display  of  electrical  effects — bottom  of  lake 
illuminated. 

* From  Lewis  and  Clark  Journal. 
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Five  villages  of  the  Filipino  tribes,  representing  phases 
of  their  life. 

Twenty  thousand  roses  in  bloom  on  the  grounds  and 
in  the  park. 

Model  working  post  office  on  the  grounds  in  full  view  of 
all  sight-seers. 

Towers  on  Government  Building  260  feet  high,  enclosing 
set  of  chimes. 

Passenger  transportation  service  from  city  by  boats  to 
foot  of  grounds. 

Persia’s  exhibit  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  will 
be  worth  $200,000. 

Grand  water  carnival  and  illumination  on  the  lake 
craft  of  all  nations. 

Foot  of  Exposition  grounds  on  river — easy  walk  to  main 
Government  Building. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollar  exhibit  of  the 
products  of  the  Philippines. 

Toboggan  slides,  boating,  and  other  water  sports  on  the 
natural  lake  inside  grounds. 

Mountain  pack  train  in  actual  service,  contrasting  with 
its  successor,  the  locomotive. 

Exposition  grounds  reached  from  city  by  boat  on  Willa- 
mette River  and  street  cars. 

Amusement  street  is  called  the  “Trail” — all  new  shows. 
Trail  consists  of  one  mile  of  space. 

Roof  garden  on  Liberal  Arts  Building,  one  of  most 
beautiful  scenic  spots  in  the  world. 

Many  military  bodies  encamp  near  the  gates — good  sites 
easily  procured  for  camping  privileges. 

Temple  of  Fraternity,  cost  $30,000.  Will  entertain 
the  National  Association  of  Fraternities. 

Streets  of  Cairo  and  Oriental  village,  covering  30,500 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  showing  typical  scenes  of  the 
Orient. 
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Numerous  processes  of  manufacture  shown — dead  ex- 
hibits are  excluded  from  exhibit  palaces. 

Mimic  naval  battles  and  life-saving  drills  on  scale  as 
carried  on  in  the  coast  life-saving  service. 

Government  occupies  ten  acres  and  main  building  pro- 
vides over  100,000  square  feet  floor  space. 

One  main  entrance  on  the  Willamette  River,  a short 
ride  from  dock  at  foot  of  down -town  streets. 

Japanese  bazaar  and  village  operated  under  special 
sanction  of  the  Mikado’s  Government. 

Concerts  every  day  on  the  Music  Pavilion,  overlooking 
the  grand  basin,  by  most  famous  bands  of  the  world. 

Western  States  and  Pacific  Coast  will  graphically  demon- 
strate why  they  can  feed  and  sustain  millions  of  population. 

The  exhibit  from  Wyoming  will  show  the  wonderful 
results  in  redeeming  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  by  irrigation. 

Portland  is  three  and  one-half  hours  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  resorts.  Atlantic  City  does  not  compare  with  them. 

A fully  operated  fish  hatchery,  showing  modern  methods 
of  assisting  nature  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  food  fish. 

Government  shows  the  process  of  coining  money — from 
smelting  to  stamping  current  coins  on  the  big  machines. 

Grand  display  of  the  United  States  navy.  Models  of 
fighting  machines,  to  date,  and  also  actual  prototypes  in 
the  harbor. 

Gates  of  Exposition  and  exhibits  open  on  Sunday — 
music  concerts,  religio-educational  institutes,  and  congresses 
of  thought. 

Twenty-four  of  the  thirty-three  counties  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  will  have  individual  exhibits  at  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition. 

Main  entrance  of  grounds  reached  hy  three  double-tracked 
car  lines  looping  one  line  and  connecting  with  two  more  lines, 
making  five  in  all. 

Mineral  wealth  and  resources  of  the  Greater  West  never 
have  had  the  display  they  will  receive  in  the  Mines  and 
Metallurgy  Building. 
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An  interesting  display  from  the  Navajo  Indian  Reserva- 
tion will  show  Indian  blanket  weavers  making  Navajo  rugs. 

Hungary  will  have  an  exhibit  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Centennial  worth  $30,000.  The  exhibit  will  occupy  2,000 
square  feet  of  space. 

An  interesting  attraction  for  women  will  be  the  display 
of  the  latest  frocks  from  Paris  in  the  French  section  of  the 
Manufactures  Building. 

The  Forestry  Building  is  constructed  of  gigantic  Oregon 
firs — the  largest  log  palace  in  the  world.  Three  miles  of 
six  and  eight  foot  logs. 

Costa  Rica  will  make  a fine  display  of  coffee,  hemp, 
cocoa,  and  other  products  at  the  Western  World’s  Fair. 
The  display  is  valued  at  $20,000. 

A Paris  firm  has  secured  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  and 
demonstrating  a baby  incubator.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
scientific  demonstrations  in  the  world. 

Klondike  mining  exhibit ; a reproduction  of  a section  of 
the  gold-mining  region,  showing  a sluicing  process,  with  a 
clean-up  of  $10,000  each  performance. 

Territorial  Building  of  the  United  States  Government, 
showing  progress,  products,  and  present  status  of  insular 
and  other  possessions  of  LTncle  Sam. 

Greatest  fruit,  grain,  livestock,  mineral,  forestry,  fish 
and  game  exhibits  ever  shown — this  is  the  heart  of  the 
country  where  wonders  of  the  world  come  from. 

Columbia  River  scenery  excels  the  Alps  or  the  Rhine — 
see  it  and  be  convinced.  Trip  through  heart  of  Cascades 
in  few  hours.  AVorld-famous  scenery  at  the  doors. 

From  June  until  October  Portland  has  the  most  delight- 
ful climate  in  the  world.  It  earns  the  name  of  the 
“City  of  Roses’’  by  reason  of  the  profusion  of  plants  of  the 
name. 

Art  of  weaving  demonstrated  by  modern  machinery  and 
by  the  crude  but  clever  methods  of  the  natives  of  the 
Philippines  as  contrasted  with  the  methods  of  our  grand- 
mothers. 
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Egypt  and  Morocco  will  make  a combined  African  dis- 
play at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial.  The  exhibit  will 
cover  2,500  square  feet  and  its  value  will  be  $225,000. 

The  display  which  Turkey  will  make  at  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition  will  be  worth  $600,000,  consisting  to  a 
large  extent  of  rugs,  many  of  which  are  of  fabulous  value. 

The  resources  of  Australia  will  be  creditably  exploited, 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition. 
Australia  will  spend  $50,000  and  occupy  40,000  feet  of 
exhibit  space. 

The  exhibit  from  the  East  Indies  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition  will  be  the  most  comprehensive  exhibit  from 
that  country  ever  exhibited  at  an  exposition.  It  will  be 
worth  $100,000. 

August  1st  will  be  Kentucky  day  at  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition.  August  1st  was  the  birthday  of  Captain 
William  Clark  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  who 
was,  for  twenty  years,  a resident  of  Kentucky. 

Fruit  raisers  of  Pierce  County,  Washington,  will  give 
away  apples  and  strawberries  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition  in  order  to  convince  Easterners  that  Pierce 
County  is  an  unsurpassed  locality  for  raising  these  products. 

American  Inn,  hotel  inside  grounds,  fronts  on  lake. 
Capacity:  600  rooms,  2,000  guests.  European  and  American 
plans,  $ 2.00  to  $4.50  per  day.  Special  rates  to  parties;  good 
cafe.  Rooms  may  he  reserved  in  advance.  From  the  hotel 
esplanade  gondolas  will  convey  you  in  review  of  all  the  wonders 
of  the  Fair. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  Exposition  opens  June  1,  closes 
October  15,  and  that  the  round-trip  rate  from  St.  Paul  and 
Duluth  is  only  $45.00,  from  Chicago  $56.50,  from  St.  Louis 
$52.50. 
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YELL  O TVS  TONE  PA  RI< 


In  connection  with  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 
those  who  journey  thither,  and  who  can  do  so,  should  plan 
to  visit  Yellowstone  Park  en  route. 

This  marvelous  Wonderland,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  stands  unrivaled  among  globe  travelers  as  the 
most  unusual,  strangest,  most  educative  spot  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  There  are  other  places  where  some  one  or 
more  of  the  phenomena  found  here  can  be  seen  in  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  but  there  is  no  place  where  such  a con- 
catenation of  the  weird  and  wonderful  productions  of 
nature  can  be  seen,  and  on  such  a lavish  and  profound 
scale.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  them.  Even  pictures 
but  faintly  depict  the  reality.  The  heavenly  hues  of 
Emerald  pool,  the  weird  fascination  of  the  Black  Growler 
or  the  Giantess  geyser,  the  beauty  of  sculpture  to  be 
seen  at  Pulpit  terrace,  the  ugliness  of  Mud  volcano,  which, 
despite  its  ugliness,  holds  you  with  a firm  grip,  the 
magnificence  and  grandeur  of  the  Grand  canon  — these 
must  be  seen  and  felt  to  be  understood,  and  can  not  be 
adequately  described  in  set  terms.  There  is  a tremendous 
muchness  about  the  Yellowstone  Park.  There  are  3,000 
or  more  hot  springs,  about  100  geysers,  nearly  30  water- 
falls, 100  prominent  named  mountain  peaks,  ranging  from 
6,500  to  more  than  11,000  feet  in  altitude,  more  than  40 
lakes,  150  streams  having  names,  with  many  canons,  val- 
leys, and  other  physical  features  of  interest. 
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It  requires  a minimum,  of  six  days  to  see  these  things, 
starting  from  Livingston,  Mont.,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  making  the  tour  of  the  park,  and  return- 
ing to  Livingston.  More  time  should  be  given  to  the 
trip,  however,  so  that  one  can  stop  from  one  to  three  days 
at  each  hotel  and  thus  more  leisurely,  thoroughly,  and 
with  far  more  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  see  each 
locality.  There  is  not  the  least  additional  expense 
entailed  for  transportation  in  stopping  over  in  this  way, 
and  the  entire  summer  may  be  profitably  spent  here. 

At  Livingston  the  park  branch  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  leaves  the  main  line  and  extends  to  Gardiner,  at 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  park,  and  the  Government 
official  entrance.  At  this  point  and  in  immediate  prox- 
imity to  the  railway  station,  an  original  and  artistic  log 
structure,  stands  the  $10,000  lava  stone  arch  whose  corner- 
stone President  Roosevelt  laid  in  the  spring  of  1903. 

During  the  park  season — June  1 to  September  20,  1905 
■ — the  Northern  Pacific  runs  Pullman  standard  sleeping 
cars  from  St.  Paul  and  Portland  direct  to  Gardiner  and 
vice  versa,  an  accommodation  much  appreciated  by  the 
public. 


The  transportation  in  the  park  — no  railways  of  any 
sort  being  allowed  therein  — is  by  means  of  large, 
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stanch,  easy-riding,  four-horse  stage 
coaches.  The  roads  are  now  in 
splendid  shape,  being  sprinkled 
and  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  this  coaching  trip  is 
undoubtedly  the  finest  thing  cf 
the  sort  in  the  country  and  a most 
agreeable  innovation  and  diversion 
for  travelers. 

There  is  a hotel,  thoroughly 
modern,  at  each  important  place 
for  sightseeing  in  the  park.  These 
hotels  are  all  steam  heated,  elec- 
tric lighted,  and  are  supplied  with 
barbers,  bath,  etc.  Two  of  them, 
Old  Faithful  Inn  at  Upper  geyser 
basin  and  the  Colonial  hotel  at 
Yellowstone  lake,  are  new  and 
unusually  attractive.  The  former 
is  a wonderful  structure  of  boul- 
ders and  logs,  the  surprise  and 
delight  of  all  who  enter  its  massive 


portals.  It  overlooks  most  of  the 
large  geysers  and  its  fittings  and 
Eagle  Nest  Crag,  appointments,  including  a search- 

Yellaw  stone  Park 

light  turned  on  the  geysers  each 
night,  are  in  keeping  with  this  wonderland.  The  Colonial 
hotel  at  the  lake  is  a gem  of  its  kind  — a restful,  reposeful, 
stately  building  overlooking  Yellowstone  lake  and  the 
Absaroka  range  of  high  mountains  that  frames  it.  At 
this  point  also  is  found  unlimited  trout  fishing,  free  as 
the  mountain  air  which  the  angler  breathes.  The  whole 
park  is  a grand  trout  preserve  with  five  or  six  different 
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species  of  front  found  in  its  waters,  and  easily  accessible 
from  the  different  hotels. 

The  hotel  at  the  Grand  canon  is  near  the  Upper  and 
Lower  falls  and  Point  Lookout,  the  latter  a projection 
on  the  brink  of  the  most  wonderfully  colored  and  sculp- 
tured gorge  in  the  world.  Here,  Nature  has  tried  to 
outdo  herself. 


The  new  “ Old  Faithful  Inn,"  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  Yellowstone  Park.  Bee  Hive 
Geyser  in  foreground.  Hotel  cost  $ 200,000. 


YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK  RATES 

FROM  LIVINGSTON 

These  tickets  are  especially  for  through  passengers  and  holders  of  excur- 
sion tickets  who  stop  at  Livingston  to  make  a side  trip  through  the  park,  and 
are  on  sale  at  Eastern  and  Western  terminals  and  Livingston. 

$5.00  Ticket.—  Includes  rail  transportation  Livingston  to  Gardiner  and 
return,  and  stage  transportation  Gardiner  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  return. 

$7.00  Ticket. — Includes  rail  transportation  Livingston  to  Gardiner  and 
return,  stage  transportation  Gardiner  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  return, 
and  two  meals  (lunch  and  dinner)  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel. 

$49.50  Ticket. — Includes  rail  transportation  Livingston  to  Gardiner  and 
return,  stage  transportation  Gardiner  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Norris,  Lower 
and  Upper  Geyser  Basins,  Yellowstone  Lake,  Grand  Canon  and  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  return,  and  not  to  exceed  five  and  one-half  days’  aceommoda 
tions  at  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association  hotels. 
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ALASKA 


The  Alaskan  tour  is  one  that  is  somewhat  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  Those  who 
visit  Portland  must  necessarily,  in  going  by  the  Northern 
Pacific,  pass  through  the  beautiful  Puget  sound  country 
and  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  From  Tacoma  and  Seattle  the 
Alaskan  steamers  start.  Of  all  trips  by  water,  this  one 
along  the  indented  Northwestern  coast,  by  way  of  the 
inland  passage,  is  the  cream. 

Good  steamers,  enchanting  scenery,  and  an  entire 
absence  of  seasickness  give  to  this  tour,  the  land  where 
midnight  is  almost  a fiction,  in  fact,  a charming  individ- 
uality. The  coast  line  is  broken  and  beautiful,  innumer- 
able islands  dot  the  watery  expanse,  the  great  white 
mountains  stand  athwart  the  vision,  hiding  the  strange 
land  beyond,  and  the  fiords  and  glaciers  give  us  another 
Norway,  one  entirely  our  own.  The  towns  of  this  white 
land,  Juneau,  Skagway,  Sitka,  etc.,  with  their  quaint, 
unfamiliar  environment,  afford  new  and  interesting  sub- 
jects for  study. 

The  completion  of  the  railway  across  the  White  Pass 
above  Skagway  opens  an  easy  route  into  the  upper  Yukon 
region  and  around  Atlin  lake,  and  into  the  Klondike. 

The  excursion  steamer  Spokane  will  make  six  excur- 
sions from  the  Sound  ports  northward  during  the  tourist 
season  This  steamer  is  new,  is  used  exclusively  for  first- 
class  passenger  excursion  business,  and  stops  at  all  im- 
portant points,  including  Glacier  bay. 
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THE  GREAT  LAKES 


Those  who  so  desire  may,  in  connection  with  the 
Yellowstone  Park  tour,  the  Portland  Exposition,  and 
Alaska,  enjoy  a trip  on  the  Great  Lakes,  between  Buffalo 
and  Duluth,  on  one  of  the  superb  steamers  Northwest  or 
Northland.  The  steamer  leaves  these  ports  on  a regular 
schedule,  connecting  with  Northern  Pacific  trains  at 
Duluth,  which  trains  connect  in  turn  at  Staples  with  the 
regular  transcontinental  trains  to  and  from  the  park, 
Pusret  Sound,  and  Portland.  Those  who  may  have 
planned  for  years  “the  trip  of  their  lives,”  may,  in  1905, 
achieve  their  ambition  by  “doing”  the  Great  Lakes, 
Yellowstone  Park,  Alaska,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expo- 
sition and  California,  at  remarkably  small  expense. 

A day  spent  in  Duluth  and  Superior,  driving  around 
the  boulevards  in  Duluth  and  in  visiting  the  coal  and  ore 
docks  of  the  two  cities,  will  not  be  time  thrown  away. 
These  enterprising  young  cities,  one  in  Minnesota,  the 
other  in  Wisconsin,  are  fair  exponents  of  Northwestern 
vim  and  progress. 

If  desired,  the  tourist  may,  without  additional  expense 
for  transportation,  visit  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  start 
westward  from  those  cities.  The  Northern  Pacific  has 
three  trains  daily  between  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  and  the 
Dual  Cities,  and  the  ride  is  of  but  a few  hours’  duration. 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  TRAIN  SERVICE 


Two  transcontinental  trains  run  daily  between  North- 
ern Pacific  eastern  and  western  terminals.  These  ter- 
minals include  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Superior,  and  Duluth 
in  the  east  and  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Portland  on  the  coast. 

Westbound,  the  “North  Coast  Limited,”  the  crack 
train  of  the  Northwest,  leaves  St.  Paul  at  10.15  a.  m.,  after 
arrival  of  all  morning  trains  from  the  south  and  east. 
This  train  has  achieved  the  justly  deserved  reputation  of 
being-  the  peer,  in  general,  of  any  train  in  the  United 
States,  and,  in  particular,  for  a transcontinental  train,  the 
superior  of  any.  Its  equipment  is  built  specially  for  it 
and  comprises  the  most  modern  day  coaches,  newly  built 
and  superb  dining  cars,  the  most  complete,  roomy,  and 
sanitary  Pullman  tourist  sleeping  cars  in  use,  the  latest 
designed  Pullman  standard  sleeping  cars.  Better  still, 
there  is  a luxurious  observation  car  with  barber,  bath, 
smoking  and  card  rooms,  buffet,  and  a large  library.  The 
current  magazines  in  leather  covers  are  also  at  hand,  and 
a desk  with  free  stationery  stands  in  a secluded  corner. 
A feature  of  this  car  and  train,  and  original  in  its  relation 
to  it,  is  the  fact  that  travelers  can  have  their  garments 
pressed  by  the  porter  for  a reasonable  fee,  during  the 
night,  for  example,  and  be  supplied  with  them  freshly 
pressed  and  cleaned  upon  arising  in  the  morning.  This 
innovation  has  proved  a most  popular  one. 

Passengers  in  the  standard  Pullmans  who  have  paid 
for  their  accommodations  have  free  access  to  the  obser- 
vation car  ; others  pay  a small  additional  fare,  graduated 
according  to  distance.  No  free  railway  transportation  of 
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“ North  Coast  Limited"  crossing  the  Mississippi  River  at  Minneapolis. 


any  sort  is  honored  on  this  train.  Both  first  and  second 
class  passengers  are  carried  on  the  “ North  Coast 
Limited,”  but  the  latter  have  not  the  privilege  of  using 
the  observation  car.  The  “North  Coast  Limited”  is 
steam  heated  and  electric  lighted,  having  more  than  300 
electric  lights,  including  two  lights  to  each  Pullman 
section.  This  train  hauls  the  Yellowstone  Park  Pullman 
from  Gardiner  to  St.  Paul. 

The  “Pacific  Express”  — called  the  Twin  City 
Express,  eastbound  — leaves  St.  Paul  at  10.15  p.m.,  daily. 
This  train  is  steam  heated  but  not  electric  lighted,  is 
composed  of  day  coaches,  dining  car,  Pullman  tourist  and 
standard  sleeping  cars,  and  does  not  carry  an  observation 
car.  Except  as  noted,  it  approximately  approaches  the 
“ North  Coast  Limited  ” in  character  and  is  in  every 
respect  a first-class  train.  This  train  has  attached  to  it 
the  Yellowstone  Park  Pullman  from  St.  Paul  to  Gardiner 
and  from  Gardiner  to  Portland. 
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The  Burlington  route  express  runs  daily  between 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Lincoln,  and  Denver  and  Tacoma 
and  Seattle  with  close  connections  to  and  from  Portland. 
While  a shorter  train  than  the  Pacific  express,  the  char- 
acter of  its  equipment  is  the  same  and  includes  a Pull- 
man standard  sleeping  car  between  Lincoln  and  Gardiner, 
westbound,  and  from  Portland  to  Gardiner  and  Gardiner 
to  Lincoln,  eastbound.  Pullman  tourist  and  standard 
sleeping  cars  also  run  between  St.  Louis  and  Seattle. 
This  train  runs  over  Northern  Pacific  tracks  between 
Billings,  Mont.,  and  Seattle. 

The  “Lake  Superior  Limited”  is  a fast,  curtailed 
— as  to  length  only  — “North  Coast  Limited”  that  runs 
daily  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  and 
Superior,  and  has  as  its  principal  features  a parlor  and  an 
observation-cafe  car.  The  train  is  electric  lighted  and 
steam  heated. 

The  “Puget  Sound  Limited”  is  a train  similar  to  the 
“Lake  Superior  Limited”  and  is  operated  daily  between 
Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland.  This  train  is  brand  new, 
Pullman  built,  and  provides  an  observation  and  dining 
car  service  equal  to  anything  in  the  United  States.  It 
makes  but  few  stops  and  fast  time. 

The  Eastern  traveler  who  has  never  been  in  the  West 
will  be  surprised  beyond  measure  at  the  character  of  these 
trains,  the  train  service,  including  particularly,  perhaps, 
the  dining  and  observation  cars,  the  rapid  time  made  on 
such  long  runs,  and  the  excellence  of  the  roadbed,  which 
is  rock  and  gravel  ballasted. 

Over  a large  portion  of  its  road  the  Northern  Pacific  has 
established  a block-signal  system.  This,  added  to  the  fact 
that  its  trains  are  of  unusual  strength,  having  steel  plat- 
forms, etc.,  greatly  increases  the  element  of  safety. 
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E xcursion  Rates  and  Arrangements 
Account  Lewis  CT  Clark  Exposition 

Rates  and  Routes:  Tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  following  rates 
to  Portland,  Ore.;  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Everett,  or  Bellingham,  Wash.; 
Victoria  or  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  going  via  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
returning  via  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  Great  Northern  Ry.,  or  Soo- 
Pacific  Line,  or  via  Billings  and  the  “Burlington  Route.”  Tickets 
to  Portland  will  also  be  issued  returning  via  Huntington.  The 
same  rates  will  apply  for  tickets  in  the  reverse  direction,  namely, 
going  via  the  Great  Northern  Ry.,  Soo-Pacific  Line,  or  via  Billings 
or  Huntington,  returning  via  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  except  that 
tickets  will  not  be  sold  on  the  going  trip  via  Billings  from  points  in 
South  Dakota  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  or 
Northern  Peninsula  of  Michigan: 


JSt.  Paul  and  Minneapolis S45.00 

jDuluth  and  Superior 45. 00 

*fMissouri  River  points 45 . 00 

Chicago 56.50 

St.  Louis 52  . 50 


* The  S45.00  rate  from  Missouri  River  points,  returning  via  the 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  returns  the  passenger  to  St.  Paul  or  Duluth, 
and  not  to  starting  point  via  St.  Paul. 

f Missouri  River  points  are  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha, 
St.  Joseph,  Atchison,  Leavenworth,  and  Kansas  City 

% The  $45.00  rate  from  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and  Supe- 
rior, returning  via  Billings  or  Huntington,  returns  the  passenger 
to  original  starting  point  via  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  or  Sioux  City. 


RETURNING  THROUGH  CALIFORNIA 
Rates  and  Routes  : Tickets  will  be  sold  at  following  rates  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  going  via  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  returning  via  Shasta 
Route  (or  San  Francisco  and  Portland  S.  S.  Co.  to  San  Francisco) 
and  any  direct  route  through  Ogden,  Albuquerque,  Deming  or 
El  Paso,  or  via  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Ogden;  or  tickets 
will  be  sold  at  following  rates  to  San  Francisco  going  via  Northern 
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Pacific  Ry.,  Portland  and  Shasta  Route  (or  San  Francisco  and 
Portland  S.  S.  Co.),  returning  via  any  direct  route  through  Ogden, 
Albuquerque,  Deming  or  El  Paso,  or  via  Los  Angeles  and  Ogden; 
or  for  the  above  circuits  in  the  reverse  direction,  viz:  Going  via  the 
Southern  lines,  returning  via  Portland  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry. : 


*St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis $56.00 

63.00 

to  San  Francisco  or 

Los  Angeles,  both  ways  via  Portland ....  63.00 

* Duluth  and  Superior 56.00 

67.00 

“ to  San  Francisco  or  Los 

Angeles,  both  ways  via  Portland 67.00 

{Missouri  River  points 56.00 

Chicago 67.50 

St.  Louis 63-5° 


* The  $56.00  rate  from  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and 
Superior  returns  passenger  to  the  Missouri  River  and  not  to  starting 
point. 

f Missouri  River  points  are  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha, 
St.  Joseph,  Atchison,  Leavenworth,  and  Kansas  City.  Returning 
via  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  this  rate  returns  passenger  to  St.  Paul 
or  Duluth  and  not  to  starting  point  via  St.  Paul. 

Dates  of  Sale 

Tickets  destined  to  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Everett,  Belling- 
ham, Victoria,  or  Vancouver,  going  and  returning  via  direct  lines, 
will  be  on  sale  from  May  23d  to  September  30th,  inclusive.  Tickets 
reading  through  California  will  be  on  sale  on  the  following  dates : 

May  23,  24,  25,  2 0,  30,  31,  June  1,  2,  6,  13,  14,  15,  19,  23,  24, 
27,  28,  29,  30,  July  r,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  to,  11,  1 2 , 13,  25,  26,  27, 
August  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  2 9 , 30,  31, 
September  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  12,  13,  [4,  26,  27,  28,  1905. 


Limits 

Final  return  limit  ninety  days  from  date  of  sale,  but  not  to 
exceed  November  30,  1905.  Liberal  stop-overs  will  be  given 
both  going  and  returning. 


Information 

For  further  information  as  to  rates  and  routes  call  on  or 
address  any  Northern  Pacific  representative. 
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General  arid  District 
Passenger  A gen  t s 
Northern  Pacific  Railway 

BOSTON,  MASS.— 207  Old  South  Building. 

C E Foster District  Passenger  Agent 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.— 215  Ellicott  Square. 

W.  G.  Mason District  Passenger  Agent 

BUTTE,  MONT.— Cor.  Park  and  Main  Streets. 

W.  H.  Merriman General  Agent 

CHICAGO— 208  South  Clark  Street. 

J.  C.  Thompson District  Passenger  Agent 

C A.  Matthews - General  Agent  Passenger  Department 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO— 40  East  Fourth  Street. 

J J Ferry  District  Passenger  Agent 

W.  E.  Smith Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA— 318-319  Citizens  Bank  Building. 

E.  D.  Rockwell District  Passenger  Agent 

DETROIT,  MICH. — Room  221  Hammond  Bldg.,  Cor.  Fort  and  Griswold  Streets 
W.  H.  Whitaker District  Passenger  Agent 

DULUTH,  MINN— 332  West  Superior  Street. 

J.  H.  McFadzean City  Ticket  Agent 

T.  E.  Blanche General  Agent 

FARGO,  N.  DAK. 

P.  T.  Armitage Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

HELENA.  MONT— Main  and  Grand  Streets. 

E.  S.  Richards General  Agent 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. — 42  Jackson  Place. 

C.  P.  O'Donnell District  Passenger  Agent 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — 125  West  Third  Street. 

C.  E.  Johnson Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. — 316-317  Herman  Building. 

Chas.  C.  Trott District  Passenger  Agent 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINN.— 10  Nicollet  Block. 

G.  F.  McNeill City  Ticket  Agent 

MONTREAL,  QUE.— Temple  Building,  St.  James  Street. 

G.  W Hardisty District  Passenger  and  Freight  Agent 

NEW  YORK  CITY— 319  Broadway. 

W.  F.  Mershon General  Agent  Passenger  Department 


.District  Passenger  Agent 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA—  711  Chestnut  Street. 

P.  W.  PuMMILL 

PITTSBURG,  PA— 305  Park  Building. 

C.  E.  Brison District  Passenger  Agent 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — 255  Morrison  Street. 

F.  O'Neii-l District  Passenger  Agent 

A.  D.  Charlton Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— 647  Market  Street. 

T.  K.  Stateler General  Agent  Passenger  Department 


SEATTLE,  WASH.— First  Avenue  and  Yesler  Way 

R.  T.  Bretz Division  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent 

I.  A.  Nadeau General  Agent 

SPOKANE,  WASH. — Riverside  and  Howard  Streets. 

Jno.  W.  Hill General  Agent 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. — 210  Commercial  Building,  Sixth  and  Olive  Streets. 

D.  B.  Gardner District  Passenger  Agent 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN— Fifth  and  Robert  Streets. 

Geo.  D.  Rogers City  Ticket  Agent 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. — Fourth  and  Broadway. 

Harry  W.  Sweet District  Passenger  Agent 

G.  W.  McCaskey District  Passenger  Agent 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. — 817  Tower  Avenue. 

F.  C.  Jackson Assistant  General  Agent 


TACOMA,  WASH. — 925  Pacific  Avenue. 

Webb  F.  Sater Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

A.  Tinling General  Agent 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. — 430  Hastings  Street. 

J.  O.  McMullen General  Agent 

VICTORIA,  B.  C. — Cor.  Yates  and  Government  Streets. 

C.  E.  Lang General  Agent 


WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

II.  Swinford General  Agent 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Arthur  B.  Smith Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 

A.  M.  Cleland General  Passenger  Agent 

J.  G.  Woodworth Traffic  Manager 

J.  M.  Hannaford Second  Vice-President 
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